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Canton : 
Laymen’s Sunday 


On Laymen’s Sunday in Canton, Mass., 
January 22, the Men’s Club made itself 
responsible for the entire conduct of the 
service, and the sermon was preached by 
Joseph P. Draper who spoke on the theme, 
“Where There Is No Vision.” The 
Church, he said, had made many and 
grievous errors, but in spite of that it was 
still the place where visions of better 
things were cherished. He reviewed the 
gratifying progress made in the last few 
years by the Canton church. The offering 
was devoted to the purposes of the Greater 
Boston Community Fund. 


Fare Reduction to 


San Francisco 


Since publishing the tariff rates 
for travel to the San Francisco Gen- 
eral Conference next August the 
railroads have announced a reduction 
in fares. As yet the details have not 
been published. We are assuming, 
however, that, for persons making a 
complete circuit tour, there may be 
a reduction of about thirteen dollars. 

The preparation of the printed 
folders announcing the Unitarian 
tours is being held up because of this 
change in railroad rates. Any in- 
quiries concerning travel to the con- 
ference should be referred either to 
Dr. Everett M. Baker, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., or to the 
manager of the travel department 
of Peabody and Lane, Inc., 110 
State Street, Boston. 


American Unitarian 
Association Nominations 


The nominating committee of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association presents the 
following list of nominees for office to be 
voted on at the annual meeting, May 25, 
1939: 

For regional vice president, term one year: 
Merton G. L. Bailey, Augusta, Me. C. 
Arthur Bruce, Memphis, Tenn. Lionel 
H. Duschak, Berkeley, Calif. Emmett 
Fayen, Cincinnati, Ohio. James P. Hart, 
Fall River, Mass. Charles E. Russell, 
Ottawa, Can. Rey. Frank E. Smith, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Rev. Charles A. Wing, 
Denver, Colo. 

For director, term three years: Rev. E. 
Burdette Backus, Indianapolis, Ind. Miss 
Sara Comins, Dorchester, Mass. Larry 
S. Davidow, Detroit, Mich. Edward P. 
Furber, Watertown, Mass. Mrs. Chester 


M. Lawrence, Portland, Ore. Mrs. O. G. 
Strong, Cleveland, O. 
For director representing educational 


agencies, term one year: Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow, Chicago, Ill. 

For director representing social agencies, 
term one year: Alfred M. Whitman, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Nominating Committee: Walter R. Hunt, 
Chairman, Caroline §. Atherton, Howard 
B. Bard, Roland B. Greeley, Delta I. 
Jarrett, Payson Miller, Frank W. Scott, 
Edwin M. Slocombe, Laurence C. Staples, 
Helen G. Wise. 


' Frank Lloyd Wright 


Joins Madison Church 


The name of Frank Lloyd Wright is 
among the latest to be inscribed in the 
membership roll of the First Unitarian 
Church of Madison, Wis. Speaking from 
the pulpit of the church the world-re- 
nowned architect said that the Madison 
Unitarian church was that of his father 
and his grandfather. Mr. Wright is a 
nephew of the late Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


Forthcoming Events 


February 5-11: Young People’s Week. 

February 7: Annual meeting, Humanist 
Press Association, Chicago Woman’s 
Club. Professor Louis Worth, ‘The 
Realm of Fact and the Realm of Value’’; 
Professor C. H. Morris, ‘“‘The Unity of 
Science.” 

February 7: 10 a.m. Meeting of the West- 
ern Conference board of directors, 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago. 

February 9: Evening Alliance of Greater 
Boston, parish hall of Arlington Street 
Church, Boston. Supper at 6 o’clock fol- 
lowed by business meeting. Address by 
Rey. Dana McL. Greeley; subject, 
“‘Emerson’s Message for Today.” 

February 10: Social Night of Young 
People’s Week. 


February 10: North Middlesex Federation 
of the Y. P. R. U., Nashua, N. H. 

February 11-12: Lake Erie Federation of 
the Y. P. R. U., Cleveland, Ohio. 

February 12: Sunday evening union ser- 
vice, Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Sermon by Dr. Charles E. Park. 

February 13: Boston Association of Min- 
isters. 

February 13: Metropolitan Conference, 
New York, N. Y. 

February 13: Metropolitan Liberal Min- 
isters’ Club, New York, N. Y. 

February 13: Unitarian Ministers’ Monday 
Club, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

February 13: Unitarian Ministers’ Monday 
Club, uniting with the Congregational 
ministers, at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
at lla.m. Speaker, Rabbi Abba Hillel 
Silver of Cleveland. 

February 19: Sunday evening union ser- 
vice, Arlington Street Church, Boston. 
Sermon by Rev. John N. Mark. 

February 19: All-Unitarian night, People’s 
Church, Chicago. Jan Masaryk, ‘“His- 
tory of Religious Liberty in Czecho- 
slovakia.” 

February 19: Sunday evening union ser- 
vice, Arlington Street Church, Boston. 
Sermon by Rey. John N. Mark. 

February 26: Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
director of Unitarian Youth Commis- 
sion, speaking in the evening to the 
young people of the Chicago Area at the 
First Unitarian Church. 


Czechoslovakian 
Venture Gets 
Under Way 


The initial sum of $5,000 which 
was necessary before action could 
be taken in our joint effort with the 
Friends to render service in Czecho- 
slovakia is now in hand or assured, 
and Rey. and Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp 
sailed last Saturday for Czecho- 
slovakia on the Aquitania. They 
will stop over in London to consult 
with British Unitarians and Friends, 
in Paris to confer with the repre- 
sentatives there of the Carnegie 
Endowment, and then will go direct 
to Prague. 

Miss Virginia Wastcoat, a member 
of the Unitarian church in Taunton, 
Mass., who has just returned from 
two years’ study in the University of 
Freiburg, Germany, has volunteered 
her services as secretary, and she 
will sail on February 10. 

It should be understood that the 
sum already received means only the 
attainment of the first goal set in 
this project. Much more money 
will be needed to carry on the work 
of aiding Czechoslovakian sufferers. 
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Forward March in Dallas 


IT WOULD NOT BE SAFE to say that in Dallas, 
Texas, is the fastest growing church in our denomina- 
tion, because, of late, reports of progress are coming 
in from many quarters and things are happening in 
quick succession. 

But a twelve page bulletin just received by the 
Department of Church Extension of the American 
Unitarian Association, “Directory of Members of the 
First Unitarian Church of Dallas, Texas,” is about as 
exciting and significant a document as we have seen 
in some time. Rev. Kenneth Cheney Gesner has been 
settled over this parish only since October of last year. 
In those months he has gathered around him a church 
body of 126 individuals representing over sixty 
families. Already sixty-two women are enrolled in the 
Alliance; seventeen young men and women of high 
school and college age in the Gesner Unity Club, while 
the church school is enrolling the children of the parish 
in primary, junior, and intermediate classes. Mem- 
bers of the congregation meet at the minister’s home 
every Wednesday for organized group study. 

Three notes in this directory particularly inter- 
ested us. One is the reminder that the Dallas church 
is a member of the Southwestern Regional Conference 
of Unitarian Churches whose sister churches are those 
in El Paso, Houston, Memphis, New Orleans, Okla- 
homa City, and Tulsa. 

The second is that the church is also a participant 
in a more widely functioning organization: the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

The third is that the denomination has a news 
organ. And in this connection we may say that the 
Dallas church is now considering a project which will 
result in the bringing of The Christian Register into 
the home of every family in the parish. 

All three of these notes, of course, mean one thing: 
that the Dallas church does not intend to live for it- 
self alone but that it regards itself as a sovereign mem- 
ber in a league of churches: a league for mutual aid 
and for common progress. And that is the point of 
view which is increasingly manifest among our Uni- 
tarian churches and which is bearing fruit as every 
month recently has witnessed. 


The Chilean Disaster 


POPULAR FRONTS seem to be anything but the 
darlings of the Gods. In Europe circumstances and 
men undermine them; in Chile natural disaster faces 
with a superhuman task the first of them which has 
ever been successful in a South American election. 
President Aguirre, however, is a man of action and he 
has met the situation admirably. And superimposed 
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on the countless personal tragedies of the earthquake 
there may be a drama with a happy ending. 

For undoubtedly the people of the Right were not 
going to take their defeat lying down: undoubtedly 
they were plotting against the new régime. And the 
earthquake may have razed not only cities but 
Rightist plans. 

Again the situation caused by the earthquake may 
provide laboratory conditions under which the kinds 
of social collaboration called for by any form of 
collectivism or semicollectivism may work at their 
best. In other words, the fear of their enemies which 
united the early Bolsheviks may here be replaced as a 
stimulus and a unifying force by the common front 
which all men must always hold against Nature in her 
disastrous moods. 

It is possible that Chile will provide us with a 
magnificent example of man turning natural disaster 
to human uses. 


On Being in a Minority 


WE HEAR SO MUCH nowadays about the alleged 
futility of the liberal position, and so many misstate- 
ments of it are given to radio and other popular 
audiences, that it is well for us to clarify our own ideas 
on what liberalism is and what its functions are. 

Some time ago a Unitarian minister preached a 
sermon in a Southern town and quite a little of what 
he said was reported in the town paper. In that 
sermon the minister told people who know nothing 
about Unitarianism not only what we are—as an aggre- 
gation of individuals meeting in a church and uniting 
themselves for the purpose of keeping that church as a 
going concern—but he told what the function was of 
that church after it was gathered and going. We re- 
print in this issue the newspaper report of that sermon. 

And one reason why we reprint it is that we may 
also reproduce the following paragraph from the letter 
in which the clipping was enclosed: 


You could not guess what an achievement this ar- 
ticle is, as we are such a small congregation and such 
uninfluential people that most of our contributions to 
the press are lost by the wayside. This is a community 
composed of the zealous orthodox, the indifferent ‘‘or- 
thodox”’ and the indifferent unchurched, with our tiny 
little nucleus of zealous liberals. . . . 


It seems to us that those words give a particularly 
happy expression of what we might call the day by 
day satisfaction of being a liberal. You are one of a 
small group: but that group is not an excrescence on 
the otherwise placid life of the town in which you live; 
it is not an accidental grouping of likeminded people: 
it is a nucleus; a center, that is, of vitality, a living and 
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pulsing point from which vitalizing currents go out 
into the community. It is no wonder that the zealous 
orthodox in our correspondent’s description of the 
people of this town are followed by the indifferent 
orthodox—a _ distinction which our correspondent 
points by her use of quotation marks. For after all, 
orthodoxy leads by its very nature to indifference. 
The right way once discovered, why stay excited? 

But as long as youare a liberal you cannot become 
indifferent. The phrase tired liberal does not refer to 
a real liberal but to one who has held “‘liberal’’ views 
in a dogmatic temper and has become tired of doing 
that. 

And when we read our correspondent’s letter, our 
thought was not, “Isn’t it too bad that they are in such 
a small minority?” but it was “What fun they must 
be having down there: they must feel like adventurers 
into a land of potential promise.” 


The Unseen Guests at Our Tables: 
How We May Help the Refugee 


FROM THE CHURCH of Horace Westwood in 
Berkeley, Calif., comes news of a project for the aid of 
Czechoslovakian and other refugees that is at once 
strikingly dramatic and sound in its psychological 
appeal. 

Dr. Westwood was not content merely to recom- 
mend to his congregation a generous response to the 
appeal sent out by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the American Friends Service Committee for 
financial cooperation in our mission to Czechoslovakia. 
He wished to bring home to its members the realization 
that the problem of the refugee, whether Czecho- 
slovakian or Jewish or Catholic Christian, is our prob- 
lem, that the refugee and the relatively carefree Amer- 
ican citizen occupy the same world and that that 
world is interconnected. 

So he asked all who would to observe a meatless 
day every week and to regard the refugee as the 
Unseen Guest at the table on those days. He sent a 
card to every member of his congregation reading as 
follows: 


For the sake of the Refugees and Exiles, I will ob- 
serve a meatless day each week until the end of March 
1939. I will endeavor to persuade my family to do like- 
wise. I will put aside the money saved and will bring 
or send it to the First Unitarian Church on Palm Sun- 
day, April 2. It is understood that the money saved 
in this manner will be sent to the Department of Social 
Relations of the American Unitarian Association, which 
is cooperating with the Society of Friends in work among 
Refugees, particularly in Czechoslovakia. 


The response was most gratifying, and there is 
every indication that the East Bay Fellowship of 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews may adopt the plan 
on a wide scale. The sermon in which Dr. Westwood 
set forth the responsibility of the democracies for the 
handling of the problems of refugees is being reprinted 
for general distribution. The Berkeley newspapers 
have given a good deal of space to the project. 
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The mechanism for carrying out the pledge is at 
once simple and dramatic. The money saved by each 
meatless meal is deposited in a small bank and when 
the bank is full it is sealed with a paper band on which 
is printed: “Share with Him Thy Bread of Blessing” 
and underneath, ‘‘Property of the First Unitarian 
Church of Berkeley.” 


Pictures by Spanish Children 


SOME WEEKS AGO we reviewed in these columns 
“They Still Draw Pictures,’’ a book of reproductions 
of water-color and crayon drawings by Spanish refugee 
children aged from six to eighteen. We suggested 
that the book was well worth getting for its own sake 
as well as for the fact that the proceeds of its sale 
would go to the American Friends Service Committee 
to be used in feeding and giving medical care to these 
children. 

Now, for the benefit of our readers who live within 
visiting distance of Boston, we announce that the 
pictures reproduced in this book and near two hundred 
others are on exhibition—up to February 26—at the 
Institute of Modern Art, 270 Dartmouth Street, 
Boston. They are hung by groups and in such a way 
that the observer gets a vivid impression not only of 
the children’s ability but of the differing sets of cir- 
cumstances which inspired the drawings. A large 
number of the drawings are on sale, and any readers 
who buy them and give them to a library or art 
museum will not only be helping these child victims 
of war but will be helping to preserve some of the most 
poignant and interesting documents of our time. 


Masaryk Talks to Unitarians 


THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
gave a reception on the last Sunday in January for 
Jan Masaryk, the son of the founder of the Czecho- 
slovakian Republic, and the very large gathering had 
the pleasure of getting from its guest of honor some 
clear light on the situation of his country. 

One point which Mr. Masaryk stressed very 
strongly was the fact that what is left of Czechoslo- 
vakia is more independent than some people over here 
have feared. Money spent on Czechoslovakian goods 
does not, he says, go into German pockets. He was 
quite emphatic in stating that the money sent by 
Unitarians and Friends in this country to aid the 
work of their joint undertaking in Czechoslovakia 
would aid Czechoslovakia only and would not directly 
or indirectly aid any other nation. 

Both during conversations at the reception and 
in his talk in Ford Hall the same evening, Mr. 
Masaryk warned his American friends against two 
assumptions: that the yielding to the fascist powers 
at the present time meant that the British Empire 
was down and out and its might a thing of the past; 
and that the whole business of the surrender of Czecho- 
slovakia was a prearranged thing. Chamberlain was 
not a plotter—he was simply a man in a poker game. 

One point made by Mr. Masaryk was very in- 
dicative of his own genuine democracy and love of 
freedom; he pointed out that the situation of the Jews 
was worse than that of the Czechoslovakians, be- 


cause the Jews were scattered all over the world and 
the Czechs were united; and he urged his hearers not 
to forget the Jewish situation. 

In spite of all that he has seen happen—and, as 
he pointed out, we in America do not realize what the 
things happening in Europe are really like at close 
quarters—Mr. Masaryk does not despair of the fu- 
ture. 

He warns us, however, that America must learn 
to appreciate her own free institutions and not merely 
take them for granted as part of the nature of things. 
Rather our democracy and freedom are a precious but 
not a guaranteed heritage. We must not only guard 
them but extend them, because only as they are 
manifestly successful in this country can they be 
sold to the world at large. 

Mr. Masaryk plans to give a number of lectures 
during his stay in America and any readers into whose 
territory he comes should make every effort to hear 
him. Perhaps the very fact that we are far from the 
scene of the contemporary European upheaval makes 
us feel panicky about it because the nervous energy 
which expresses itself in panicky reactions has no other 
outlet. It is encouraging therefore to be able to share 
in the attitude of a man who has lived through what 
we have read about, and to find that though he is 
deeply moved at what he has seen, grieved deeply over 
what has happened to his country, he can still not 
only stand chin up, but can smile, and can confidently 
assure us that every road has a turning, that Czecho- 
slovakia after all has a future, and that for the whole 
world things will brighten after a while. 


William Butler Yeats 


ANOTHER OF THE GREAT POETS has passed. 
The greatest poet left, indeed, according to the 
testimony of John Masefield given on the occasion of 
William Butler Yeats’s seventieth birthday in 1935. 

Yeats was a perpetual challenge to the taste, the 
intelligence, and the flexibility of mind of his audiences, 
and his audiences were many. Known to the readers 
of anthologies as the author of ‘The Lake Isle of 
Innisfrae’’ which Yeats later came to like the least 
of any of his poems, if not to dislike it, because so many 
audiences insisted on hearing him recite it, he was 
known to a larger audience, a nineteenth century 
audience, as the author of mystical poetry and poetic 
plays, with esthetic symbolization of Ireland, and with 
that queer realm in which occultists and decadents 
meet. His association with Lady Gregory in the 
Abbey Theater showed him in a new light. 

Then the day of political independence dawned 
for Ireland and for a time Yeats entered the arena of 
action and became a senator of the new realm. We 
have not read any of his own comments on what went 
on, but he must have been very disillusioned at the 
course of events in the Ireland of De Valera. 

But before and during those years his poetry had 
been changing, had been acquiring a new quality as 
well as a new voice and a severer mode. The Lake 
Isle of Innisfrae was left far behind. In the new work 
there was even less compromise with public taste than 
in the earlier. 

Anglo-Irish poetry is not the same as English 


poetry, using as it does an English that has been modi- 
fied by Irish idiom and Irish rhythm. It is an inter- 
esting thing to note that Irish writers on prosody are 
quite likely to reject English theories of what con- 
stitutes verse rhythm. Yeats almost made a boast 
of not understanding prosody. Ona visit to Chicago, 
someone suggested to him that this attitude probably 
only meant that he did not understand the hybrid 
Latin system laboriously defended by George Saints- 
bury. Yeats replied that he had never studied any 
system, but that an Irish poet and prosodist had 
promised to explain to him what the metrical basis of 
his verse was. “But the English shot him,” added 
Yeats sadly, ‘‘and now I’ll never know the prosody of 
my own verse.” That poet and prosodist was, of 
course, Thomas MacDonough, who was implicated in 
the Easter rebellion. Why the English could be so un- 
imaginative, short-sighted and dull as to shoot a fine 
poet, a scholar and a gentleman for a political crime, 
when they could have imprisoned him—and then let 
him go on writing—is one of those puzzles which the 
merely political man or the business man is always 
putting up to the man who is predominantly human 


and imaginative. 


In a forthcoming issue we shall discuss in the 
series on poetry and devotion the work of this man 
whose passing leaves very few major figures on the 
stage of British and American poetry. 


Valley Forge — and Today 


“Democracy’s Valley Forge’’ was the subject of the address 
given Sunday, February 5, at the Washington Memorial Chapel, 
Valley Forge, Pa., by Dr. Robert C. Dexter of Boston. Dr. 
Dexter was designated by Governor Saltonstall to represent the 
state of Massachusetts at the service on Sunday. Each state in 
the Union is given the privilege of appointing a representative 
one Sunday in the year, and February the fifth was the Sunday for 
Massachusetts. 

Dr. Dexter pointed out the analogy between the state of 
the democracies in the world today and the situation in Valley 
Forge in the winter of 1777-1778. At that time the troops of an 
autocratic Britain were everywhere in the ascendant and Wash- 
ington’s army was without food and clothing. Many of the 
troops deserted. ‘“‘Any one who at that time would have pre- 
dicted that the cause of American democracy would, in a few 
short years, be triumphant and that in a comparatively short 
time a strong independent democratic state would be established 
on this continent would have been laughed to scorn,” said Dr. 
Dexter. ‘This is, however, exactly what happened and it was 
due, more than all else, to the indomitable faith of democracy’s 
great hero, General George Washington.” 

Dr. Dexter in his address paid tribute to the leadership in the 
cause of democracy which has been shown by Massachusetts. 
“Not only,’ he said, “in the days of the Revolution were there 
great democratic leaders such as Samuel Adams and James Otis, 
but throughout her history Massachusetts has furnished to the 
Union examples of pioneer movements in the field of human 
rights.” Of all these movements he placed first the establishment 
of the free public school, that great training ground for democracy. 

“The world today is in the midst of another Valley Forge. 
The cause of democracy seems everywhere to be on the retreat and 
the forces of dictatorship triumphant. We in America are as yet 
comparatively unaffected although there are danger signs even 
within our own land. We need today,’ said the speaker, “‘coura- 
geous, determined leadership in the cause of democracy such as 
Washington gave his battered Continental Army at Valley Forge.” 


Life’s In-Reach and Out-Reach 


OUR SCIENCE tells us that the material universe is 
sustained and made “a going concern”’ by two forces, 
the centripetal force and the centrifugal force. The 
centripetal force is forever commanding the world- 
stuff, atoms, air, stars, heat and whatever enters into 
the framework of the natural world, to seek the center. 
This drive is a kind of homesickness that urges every- 
thing to run home to the central fireside and sit down 
there. If this centripetal force prevailed our world 
would fall inward, and nothing would be left of it but 
chaos and an ash pit. 

The other force, the centrifugal, avoids this. It 
commands everything to fly off from the center, to 
go out on paths of its own, to keep forever in motion 
on far-flung journeys, leaving the home-fire of the 
center to look after itself. New worlds are made by 
one planet exerting this pull on some other planet. 
This is the “wanderlust,” or travel urge, that has 
created our wonderful universe-system. But if the 
centrifugal force had its own way our world would fly 
to pieces. Instead of falling into the ash heap we 
would explode into nothingness; and the general 
result would be about the same, the extinction of the 
whole scheme of things. 


The Eternal Dilemma 


It is only by the marvelous balance of these two 
forces that our universe is kept a reality and a living 
thing. Each of these forces acts as watchdog and 
guardian of the other; or, so to say, each of these 
forces is “let out on parole’ to the other; the wild 
destructive centrifugal force is kept in bounds by the 
centripetal; and the inward crash of the centripetal 
force is prevented by the “pull” of the centrifugal. 

What a mystery! And what glory, too, it all 
is! 

Both the mystery and the glory are made more 
wonderful when we realize that in the actual personal 
borders and confines of our individual lives the same 
law of balanced forces is in continual operation. All 
of us know the truth of those two little lines of a 
modern poet, ‘“The little house says, ‘Stay’; and the 
little road says, ‘Go.’’”’ We want to live at home, 
warm ourselves at the kindly fire of our own interests; 
and at the same time we want to “fling off,’’ “see the 
world,” ‘“‘get experience,” “live our own life’’—and the 
rest of it. Most of us want to be conservative and 
radical at the same time, even in politics. And today 
every one of us finds trouble in deciding which comes 
first, the duty of running our own life as best we can 
or that other duty of trying to straighten out the dis- 


- 
George Lawrence Parker 


And so we are torn between the home-fire and the 
wanderlust instinct; and our way is rough indeed! 
For our personal lives some balance between the two 
must be found if we are to avoid either the ash pit, 
inward, or the explosion, outward. Perhaps none of 
us can furnish rules for each other; but to seek this 
balance is positively needful for us all alike. 


There is a wonderful picture of this law of balance 


in the sixth chapter of the Prophet Isaiah. This man 
saw his world, the beloved Kingdom of Israel, on the 
brink of destruction. King Uzziah was dead; no one 
could take his place; enemies on every hand; corrup- 
tion, immorality and crime eating out the foundations 
of the nation. All very much like our world now. 
Then, in the temple, he saw the Lord, “high and 
lifted up.”’ It was plain that the Lord Jehovah needed 
somebody to go out and set things right, or make a 
beginning toward it. 
ery, ringing down the temple aisles amid the smoke of 
incense. ‘Who will go out and stand in the breach 
between the centripetal and centrifugal forces to 
preserve their law of balance, and thus save my 
people?” 

Isaiah hesitated. But at last he answered. The 
two forces were fighting in his own heart, also; “the 
little house said ‘Stay’; and the little road said, ‘Go.’” 
And in his answer he strangely combined the two— 
“Here am I; send me.”’ 


The There Challenges the Here 

In that reply is found something of the law of 
balance. ‘‘Here am I.’”’ Each of us has to say that 
when any summons comes. ‘Here am I; I have duties 
here; I am a native here; I have habits here; I have 
home ties here; I have obligations here; I have abilities 
here and here only; I am tied by the centripetal forces; 
I must stay here; here am I.” All of this is noble; 
all of this is true; but that inward pressure by itself — 


will wreck the very home ties we would preserve. 
“Here am I” is narrowmindedness at its worst; it~ 


is nationalism at its most dangerous point; it is 
personal limitation that threatens to crush all develop- 
ment. 

Then Isaiah added the centrifugal force, thus 
saving his own soul and his nation, “Send me.” “I 
am just Isaiah; I can never be any one else; here I am; 
but send me!” 

Somewhere for each of us there are “places to go” 
to.” As Kipling said, “Something hid behind the 
ranges, go and find it.’’ And for each of us there is 
the home fire, the “here am I’ that makes us what we 


“Who will go for us” came the — 


orders of our troubled world. The centripetal force 
says, ““Mind your own business, stay at home, press 
inward, build your own character, attend to your 
family and children, and leave the world alone.”’ And 
then the big world, the centrifugal force, says, ‘Yes, 
but if you do only that your private world will fall into 
an ash heap; you had better get out and help to run 
the far horizons of government, politics, democracy, 
world-affairs, or there won’t be, soon, any private 
world to keep up.” 
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are. Neither law destroys the other; each is necessary © 
to the other. To make both laws operative today, in — 
the personal life and in society, may be our only way 
of social and personal salvation. For us and our. 
world two possible destructions threaten us, the 
centripetal force that hugs the fireside, and the centrif-_ 
ugal force that ends in empty explosion. We may 
“fall over the edge’’; or we may “‘blow up.” 

“Here am I; send me” is the balanced law that 
points to safety. 


‘An Open Letter to Hollywood Producers 


The author is the wife of Professor John A. Kinneman 
of Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill., and a 
member of the Bloomington Unitarian Church. 
My dear Sirs: 

Since the days of the Nickelodeon, motion pic- 
tures have been discussed by critics, producers, actors, 
and preachers, but so far as I have been able to learn, 
they are rarely discussed, at least in print, by the vic- 
tim in the controversy—the average movie-goer who 
is interested primarily, not in art or in morals, but in 
good entertainment. This is an attempt by Mrs. 
Box-office, who perhaps has more to say about buying 
your product than any member of the family, to tell 
you what we do and what we do not like in Holly- 
wood productions, and why. 

We have not been articulate; our only means of 
expressing our pleasure or displeasure is at the box- 
office. But that is wasteful for you and unsatisfactory 
for us, because you learn nothing fundamental by 
such a method, and we too often pay our way into 
mediocre pictures because nothing better is at hand. 
We go to the movies for all sorts of reasons, only one of 
which is that we may approve of the current produc- 
tion. Since these various reasons are not registered at 
the box-office, it remains an unsatisfactory barometer 
both for you and for the public. Some of us go, for 
instance, simply because it is a habit to go to the 
neighborhood theater once or twice a week, and it 
makes little difference what is being shown. Again 
it may mean that we are looking for something to do 
in our leisure time and can think of nothing better or 
have not the money for something better at the 
moment. Sometimes it means that one of our favorite 
actors or actresses is being shown, but it doesn’t mean 
that we are willing to go on looking at our favorites 
in poor pictures. Or we are in a mood for romance, 
let us say, but it most certainly does not mean that 
because we flocked to see ‘‘Maytime” we shall for the 
rest of our lives enjoy pictures which are only a slight 
variation from the ‘““Maytime” formula. It can even 
signify that for the first picture or two we are in- 
trigued by a new personality, but don’t let that fool 
you, for you can be sure that alone will not sustain our 
interest. It is this attempt to gauge public opinion 
too much by the box-office that creates the notion 
with producers and actors of a “‘fickle’”’ public and mis- 
leads them in their attempt to judge us. I suppose 
public opinion will always be something of an enigma, 
but may I suggest that there are perhaps some few 
basic ideas which guide our taste and remain stable. 
What are our interests and our needs? 


You are Catering to Realists 

If you care to look into the lives of the people you 
are trying to entertain, you will need to learn first 
that during 1935-36 two-thirds of the nation’s families 
had an income of $1500 or less, and I would ask you, 
Mr. Producer, how much glamor you can have with 
what remains of that sum after you have clothed and 
fed let us say a family of four. Since 1929 we have, I 
believe, grown up, for there seems to be gradually 
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settling upon us the conviction that the bonanza 
days of great wealth are over, and the reality of an as- 
sured income, even though small, is replacing the get- 
rich-quick dreams of the era before the depression. 
If that is true, it may be one explanation of what is 
wrong with the movies, for the glamor and fairy stories 
of Hollywood which pleased an earlier and probably 
more naive generation are hardly the fare for this new 
generation, inevitably changed by the experiences 
of the past ten years and quickened to the realities of 
its own time and place. Hollywood’s satin bed-sheets 
and lace negligees are a foolish standard to hold up to 
these men and women who know that they are for- 
tunate indeed if they have enough clean cotton ones 
at home. One factory hand summed it up pretty 
well when he said, ‘‘What’s the use of goin’ to the 
movies? They only make you want what you know 
you can’t have.”’ But these are the very people you 
must try to interest and satisfy, for it is the low in- 
come group which fills your theaters. They live near 
your neighborhood theaters year in and year out, for 
on that $1500 or less there’s little chance of going to 
Florida for the winter or to the mountains for the 
summer. The movies are their cheapest and most 
available entertainment. 

If there is much we know we can’t have, there is 
much we are beginning to think we could enjoy if those 
who make pictures would try to understand what we 
want. One of the loveliest pictures I have seen, a 
foreign film, ‘“The Orphan Boy of Vienna,’’ was made 
so by the natural beauty of the Alps and by the sing- 
ing of the Vienna Choir Boys. There was no glamor, 
Mr. Producer, but much genuine beauty, and I came 
away refreshed by what I had seen and heard. Why 
can’t we have pictures like that? Nature has not 
given us the Alps, it is true, but she has given us other 
wonders whose possibilities you seem to have over- 
looked as good picture material, or at any rate have 
not played up, as it could well be, to the satisfaction 
of your customers. The first that comes to mind is, 
of course, the Grand Canyon, whose majesty so 
moved Mr. Priestley, the famous English novelist, 
that he has only recently written poignantly about it 
as one of America’s real wonders. But millions of us 
right here in the United States have not been so for- 
tunate as Mr. Priestley and the same is true of mil- 
lions of his countrymen, who, I warrant, are much 
more familiar with our Chicago gangsters than our 
natural wonders. Why not exchange the courtesy 
extended by “The Orphan Boy of Vienna’? Having 
little beauty in our lives and needing it as we do, we 
would, I feel certain, leave your theaters the happier 
because of that glimpse into a lovelier but no less real 
world than our own. Another interesting spot is 
Yellowstone Park, which, although it has many 
thousands who visit it each year, has many millions 
more who have not seen it but would like to. These 
are only the merest suggestion for a type of picture 
that I believe would please a larger percent of your 
audience than you realize, and would enable you to 
give us realistic pictures without incurring the rigid 
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censorship that you so justifiably fear. Nature, at 
least, is noncontroversial. Such scenes and many 
more that might be mentioned could be worked into 
pleasant stories or even important stories, though I 
hasten to add that if you are going to use such sub- 
jects only as a back drop for your glamorous girls and 
boys and their caperings, then you’d better just skip it. 


Or Does This One Scare You a Little? 


And we have drama in our lives, too, though I 
sometimes think you are too far away, geographically 
and socially, to find out about it. Right now there is 
a tense bit of drama going on in the anthracite coal 
fields, and it has been going on since 1870 or earlier. 
Do you know that you will find in that history a thrill- 
ing detective story that beats all the phoney G-men 
write-ups, the story of the Molly Maguires? And it 
leads right up to the present with the startling story 
of bootleg coal mining and undermined towns that 
are slowly sinking. Of course, the present day story 
might be “controversial” but it’s great stuff that has 
life in it. You will find there too the pioneer story of 
the early Welsh and Irish immigrants whose lives were 
as thrilling as the Western pioneers about whom we 
have seen and heard too much in the movies. Why 
not try something new in pioneer stories? I believe 
we are ready for it. Why bother about the jungle or 
the far off Suez when there is so much yet undone at 
home? 

Other bits of Americana come to mind. Just a 
few weeks ago we had a really exciting story of a 
fourteen year old girl whose steer won the grand 
championship prize at the International Livestock 
Show in Chicago. And before that we were reading of 
the national corn husking contest. Now there’s an op- 
portunity for a fine ‘‘action” picture and it might in- 
terest our foreign audiences for a change. It’s not 
colossal or stupendous, I know, but it is spectacular 
and stirring, and a lot of folks are interested in seeing 
it. Of course, if you are going to have one of your 
handsome stars chasing one of your gorgeous per- 
sonalities (fresh from Max Factor) around the corn 
stalks, you’d better forget about the whole thing. 
But may I remind you that the much-loved Will 
Rogers made a success out of a similar theme when 
he did “State Fair’? The Shenandoah Apple Blos- 
som Festival must be a lovely thing and, for the mil- 
lions who can not visit that region in the spring, a 
story with such a setting would be a treat. Or using 
Tristram Coffin’s story of the Kennebec, what a 
whale of a story could be made from the former glories 
of that historic river! Who would have suspected the 
possibilities in such prosaic things as hitch-hiking 
and bus-riding? Yet these were perhaps the best se- 
quences in “It Happened One Night’? and may have 
been the deciding factors in giving it the Motion Pic- 
ture Award for that year. What a chuckle we give 
when our own funny lives are projected on the screen; 
what a glow of satisfaction when our problems are 
sensitively interpreted and sympathetically portrayed. 

John Dewey in one of his essays on art speaks of 
the arts as sometimes being the beauty parlor of a 
civilization. This phrase as Mr. Dewey uses it has a 
deeper meaning, but I should like to borrow it to apply 
to the average Hollywood production. Too many 
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movies, like beauty parlor treatments, are only skin 
deep, and are no more lasting than last week’s wave. 
Except in the few cases like “Boys’ Town” and 
“Zola,” which were good box-office too, they leave 
untouched the lives of the people they are trying to 
serve. But is it not true that any art to survive must 
dip often and deep into the lives of the people? I 
would, Mr. Producer, gladly forfeit my winning chance 
at Bingo or in the Movie Quiz contest, or even the 
canned goods which I have at times received to com- 
pensate for poor pictures, in return for entertainment 
that is genuinely alive to my interests and my needs. 
And in that I believe I speak for a large slice of your 
box-office. What have we to do with phoney jungle 
pictures, inaccurate historical dramas, glamorous 
girls with artificial eyelashes, love stories that don’t 
make sense? What we would ask you to project for 
us upon the screen is the stuff of our own lives, height- 
ened and colored for dramatic interpretation but never 
distorted. Wise producers, imaginative directors, and 
humble actors can do it. 

Why not come out and see us sometime, Mr. 
Producer? 

Sincerely yours, 


Marion Kinneman. 
Evanston, Ill. 


God: The Word and 
the Reality 


Leslie T. Pennington 


From a sermon preached in the First Parish in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., January 22, 1939. 
Gird up thy loins like a man; 
For I will demand of thee. .. . 


THE AUTHOR of the Book of Job has put: into the 
mouth of God words which belong there. I do not 
care to quibble over the word “‘God.”’ It is a word of 
human origin, and its meaning has been given to it 
by human thought and human feeling as they have 
searched the deep experiences of life. It has had many 
meanings in its long history and it has many meanings 
today. We must, therefore, forever select, forever 
reinterpret the word in terms of the validity of our 
own deep experience. Nevertheless, in spite of all 
variation, in spite of all contradictions, the word has 
become one of the deepest and greatest words in our 
language. 

Deep in the labyrinth of human experience there 
is a Law; deep in the wells of human experience there 
is a Spirit. These things are not of our own making. 
They are there, like the Dog Star and Orion, like the 
laws of gravitation. Like the laws of gravitation they 
were there before man discovered them. They were 
instinctively felt and given place in the order, the 
rhythm, the balance of life before they were clear to 
the mind. But like the laws of gravitation they gave 
new and immeasurable power and direction to the 
mind as they became clear in the field of consciousness. 

Even now we may forget them unmindfully in the 
waywardness of our desire, or we may defy them will- 
fully, as men forget or defy the laws of gravitation. 


But our forgetfulness, our evasion and our defiance 
do not alter them or free us from their consequences. 
The consequences may be deferred, but they are none 
the less sure. Sooner or later, we must as individuals, 
we must as a people, face the consequences. When 
we meet the Law or the Spirit in the experiences of life 
we recognize them as something greater than ourselves, 
something which cannot be fooled, or cajoled, or cor- 
rupted; something which requires of us that we must 
be straight, that we must be clear, that we must be 
clean and pure of heart—cost what it will. 

Call it by any name you like. Call it the order 
of the Law. Call it the influence of the Spirit. Call it 
the purpose and the will of God. By whatever name 
you call it, it stands there massively enthroned in the 
nature of reality, looming far up above the welter of 
time and circumstance. It was this massive and 
objectively given factor of experience which the author 
of Job personified and gave words fit for the mouth of 
God: 

Gird up thy loins like a man; 
For I will demand of thee... . 


One of the greatest dangers in human life is the 
danger of becoming slack—slack in body, slack in 
mind, slack in feeling, slack in private virtue and in 
public responsibility. The slack rope is the symbol of 
undelivered energy. It is also the symbol of danger. 
A rope which is easily strong enough for a given pur- 
pose if it is kept taut will break if the same energy is 
applied to it too suddenly when it has been allowed 
to go slack. This is why it is well for us in these days 
of moral and emotional confusion, when it is so easy 
for men and for peoples to go slack, to remember this 
massive and objectively given factor of experience 
which bids us ever to regird our loins like men. 


And May Be Now Within My Heart 


Leroy Edwin Snyder 


I am a citizen of the world, 

There confront me all the ills of dreadful years: 
Wide, olden lands strewn 

With the grim harvest of war’s madness, 
Of guns and bombs, of fire and rapine, 
Killing, maiming multitudes, 

Men, women, babes; 

Searing the souls of men, 

Destroying civilizations, 

Things precious, beautiful, sacred, 

Which had been builded on man’s travail, 
On his dreams and consecrated labor, 
Through long centuries. 


I am a citizen of the world, 

There confront me all the ills of dreadful years, 
Which we call peace, in other lands 

Which skirt the precipice of war, 

Gaze into the abyss 

With horror frozen in their eyes, 

Slip, catch themselves, hold, 

And thank God for deliverance— 

Though it be for just a little— 

From the yawning doom. 


I am a citizen of the world. 
I am not deaf nor blind, 


But I must live a life with some measure of sanity, 
Or I shall go mad, 
And all men with me. 


Then how, dear Lord, may I encompass this? 
Must I close my eyes to all the tears, 
My ears to all the cries of sorrow and despair? 


Grant that, at least, I may not do; 

For these men are my brothers, 

My fellows in the perilous adventure of life, 
Though they be clad in other garb, 

Speak other tongues, 

Raise hands in desperate supplication 

To other deities. 


And blind men cannot lead the blind, 

Nor madmen rule the mad, 

Except to make the world a nightmare fantastical, 
An obscene show of puppets, 

Staged for a gallery of demons 

Masquerading as gods. 


In the black night of this monstrous time, 
Support me, good Lord, in the firm resolve 
To give my two weak hands, 

All courage, faith and wisdom I possess, 
To help hold high the torch of brotherhood, 
Sustain the ancient virtues 

On which men have sought 

To build the better world 

Of justice, mercy and good will. 

Help me not to hate, 

When hatred flames so easily 

Against men proclaiming as new gospel 
Old evils, old cruelties and oppressions, 
Strutting in tawdry trappings 

As saviors of mankind. 


Help me, dear Lord, 

Still to take pleasure in the gifts of Nature: 

To thrill when all the western sky 

Glows with the sunset; 

Be moved to prayer unspoken 

By the morning star, 

Gleaming in turquoise o’er a rose and purple dawn; 

Be lifted by the tender green of spring, 

By summer’s lush fertility, 

By autumn’s ripe fulfillment and rich pageantry, 

By winter’s harsh insistence on the friendly 
satisfactions 

Of fireside companionship. 


Grant that my eyes be open 

To flights of birds, 

To grace and dignity of flowers and trees, 
Movement and color of lake and sea, 
Ministry of hills and majesty of mountains, 
The calm and quiet of level fields 

And wandering little brooks, 

The magic and uplifting power 

Of blue skies and snowy clouds, 

Of night and stars. 


So then I shall the better be 

To serve high causes, 

To build a life, 

And see the world as it may be, 
Some day, for all, 

And may be now within my heart. 


Ag 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 


We Must Unite 
and Perhaps 
We Must Fight 


Peace with the Dictators? by Norman 
Angell. Harper and Brothers. $8. 


To the average man, confused by all 
the charges and countercharges of the day 
upon the international scene, this book 
should be a joy. Whether by the author’s 
intuition or by accident, it is in fact an 
excellent compendium of the conflicting 
points of view backed up with sufficient 
data to support these points of view and 
to give the reader some basis for making 
up his own mind. 

The introduction will tell you that Part 
I is a symposium and that Parts II and III 
are an examination of the pacifist stand 
and general conclusions respectively. But 
this is misleading. Part I, the symposium, 
is four fifths of the entire book; conse- 
quently, the book is primarily a symposium 
of differing viewpoints with a chapter 
examining pacifism and a hortatory chap- 
ter by the author added at the end. 

In this very fact, however, the unique 
value’ of this particular book lies. The 
various points of view are lucidly pre- 
sented but they are also contrasted with 
one another in a manner that makes inte- 
gration of the issues as a whole a relatively 
easy task. Moreover, either the members 
of the symposium were able writers them- 
selves or the author has done an excellent 
job of rewriting. One of the outstanding 
characteristics of the book as a whole is its 
readability. Unlike so many volumes in 
this field, this one reads right along and 
carries you to the last page of its own 
vitality and momentum. 

Angell describes the members of the 
symposium as follows: 

“The Group includes an educated and 
intelligent German putting the case for 
his country; a similarly educated and 
traveled Italian putting the case for his. 
An Englishman in reply voices what he 
feels would be the ‘collective view’ of the 
other Englishmen of the circle, who there- 
upon supplement that reply or make quali- 
fications, or put somewhat different views; 
an American indicates the way in which 
his country is concerned in the problem 
under discussion. 

“The discussion is directed to the 
specific purpose of finding whether the 
democracies can maintain peace with the 
dictatorship group without accepting a 
position of such inferiority of power as to 
render them incapable of defense, in- 
capable of resisting Totalitarian claims if 
these should finally grow into demands 
completely inacceptable. 

“Each speaker is given the floor for an 
evening; sometimes reading a _ paper, 
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sometimes speaking from notes; sometimes 
reading a group of separate notes, which, 
though not necessarily making a closely 
linked paper, are none the less related to 
the subject in hand.” 

The conclusion toward which the whole 
discussion leads is that we must return to 
the old policy of collective security and the 
balance of power. Angell wants to main- 
tain peace. He wants to maintain the 
British empire in its present position; and 
he wants also to prevent the rise of any 
power to the point where it can threaten 
the British empire. He feels that there is 
only one way in which all these things 
can be accomplished and that is by the 
uniting of the democracies, with Russia 
if necessary, in a determined stand against 
any further aggression by the dictator- 
ships. 


We Must Not Be Too Scared to Unite! 


To the constant charge that any such 
stand will bring war, he replies that war 
would not come if the array of strength 
presented by the democracies were suf- 
ficiently great to make a victory of the 
dictatorships unlikely. He points with 
sound reason to the enormously greater 
resources of the democratic nations. If 
these nations presented a determined 
front to the dictatorships they would not 
dare risk a war, he believes. 

The argument that the Central Powers 
would never have fought the World War 
if they could have foreseen the array of 
strength ultimately lined up against them, 
comes out again and again through the 
book, and is used by Angell in his own 
summary at the end. By the same token 
he argues, if the dictators are made aware 
now of the strength of those opposed to 
them, they will never dare to fight. His 
main point is that we must unite and take 
a firm, unequivocal stand to stop the march 
of dictatorship, and if we do so with suf- 
ficient determination, we shall probably 
not have to fight. 

In another connection, however, he an- 
swers his own argument. The appetite of 
the dictators is asserted to be insatiable. 
The momentum with which they are mov- 
ing forward is not a thing that can be 
stopped. It-is the genius of these move- 
ments that they must grow and continue 
to grow. They are so organized that they 
must either grow or die. But if all these 
assertions are correct, then the dictators 
must fight in the end, no matter what ar- 
ray of armament stands against them. 
Thus the substance of Angell’s argument 
would seem to be that we must unite to 
fight the dictators before it is too late, an 
opinion respectable enough at this par- 
ticular juncture of the world’s history. 

To a student of world affairs “Peace 
with the Dictators” is a handy review of 
the arguments pro and con, but contains 
little really new material. The chapter in 


which the German states his case, however, 
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contains a rather remarkable analysis of ; | 
the dictatorship-democracy argument. Its 


uniqueness does not consist in any of the 
arguments pro and con, but in his simple 
straightforward analysis of the fact. 

The German asserts that the democracies 
are doomed to fall before the dictatorships 
because they have nothing for which they 
will fight. They cannot decide whether 
they favor war or peace, or whether their 
arch enemy is facism or communism. The 
German, he asserts, now has something for 
which he will gladly die, and for which he 
expects his children will die. 

If this is true, it is the most profound 
statement in the book. If free men will no 
longer die for their freedom, democracy is 
surely doomed. My guess is, however, 
that he has drawn an erroneous conclusion 
from the facts he sees. Free men don’t 
know yet whether fascism or communism 
is the greater menace. Free men are not 
convinced that a war must be fought to- 
day to preserve their freedom. Free men 
will conciliate and concede, even though 
the struggle may be greater in the end, 
in the hope that no struggle at all may be 
necessary. 

But because free men do not think it 
necessary to fight yet, we must not infer 
that free men are not willing to die for free- 
dom. We hazard the guess that they are 
as ready as ever. But war, particularly 
in the twentieth century, is a drastic 
measure. and free men do not yet believe 
it is necessary—that is to say, not all free 
men. But free men differ, just because 
they are free, and among these Norman 
Angell is one who seems to think the time 
to fight has come. 

Duncan Howlett. 


On the Assembly 
Line the Machine 
is Boss 


“F, O. B. Detroit,’’ a novel by Wessel 
Smitter. Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


Listening to a popular Sunday evening 
radio program recently, I heard the rep- 
resentative of one of America’s leading 
automobile industries deliver himself upon 
the theme of ‘‘Machine Bondage.” In his 
brief talk, this gentleman spoke with pro- 
found scorn of a recent conference held 
abroad at which prominent scientists, 
educators, and preachers had discussed 
ways and means of rescuing man from “his 
bondage to a machine-made civilization.’’ 
The speaker referred to the members of 
this conference as “pale, inactive critics, 
out of touch with their times,’’ punctured 
his sarcastic denunciations with the rhe- 
torical refrain ‘where is the bondage?” and 
spoke with more heat than light of “the 
larger freedom” brought by the machine, 
of the simplification and leisure it had 


brought into the workaday life of man, and 
so on. 

My first reaction to this speech was to 
preach on the following Sunday a sermon 
on ‘‘Men, Machines, and God,’ in which, 
very likely, I also employed more heat 
than light in denouncing the denunciations 
of the radio speaker, and my second reac- 
tion was to write the author of ‘‘Machine 
Bondage” and suggest to him that he read 
Wessel Smitter’s recently published novel, 
“FF. O. B. Detroit.” I did tell my audience 
that particular Sunday morning that in 
any ten-line speech by Russ, the hero of 
the Smitter novel, they would find more 
common-sense wisdom as regards man and 
his relation to the machine than in all the 
easy oratory of smug supersalesmen for 
auto concerns speaking on popular radio 
programs. 

You’ll like Wessel Smitter’s novel be- 
cause of its straightforward honesty in 
the handling of its material, its ability to 
portray simple human characters caught 
in the web of an inescapable economic 
system, his fine restraint when dealing with 
the T. N. T. of social dislocation and 
tragedy, and the generally high level of its 
spirit and style. 

You may call this a “proletarian novel” 
in the best sense of this term; but don’t 
look for any “‘propaganda” in the sense of 
this or that doctrine of the ‘‘class-struggle.”’ 
The author is not interested in grinding 
any particular economic or political ax, 
but he is interested in telling you some- 
thing about workers in a modern auto 
factory, and it is quite possible that by the 
time you’ve finished the novel you’ll know 
considerably more about economics, in the 
sense of some of its more fundamental 
problems, than you did before. But there 
are no “radical’’ shibboleths, no ready- 
made reform-formulas, etc., sticking out all 
over like so many sore thumbs, and that’s 
a relief in a novel of this type. 

This is the story of Russ, a former 
trapper and lumberjack from northern 
Wisconsin, coming to Detroit looking for a 
job and there meeting and palling-up with 
Bennie, an old-time auto worker. Russ 
meets Rita, the Italian-American taxi 
dancer, marries her after a whirlwind 
courtship, and Bennie moves in with them 
as the star boarder. 

The friendship of Russ and Bennie re- 
minds the reader in more than one detail 
of that pair of migratory workers so splen- 
didly characterized in Steinbeck’s “Of 
Mice and Men,” only that Bennie is far 
from being as “dumb”’ as Lennie and Russ 
being a much more sensitive soul than 
Steinbeck’s George. For Russ there is one 
dream he wants to realize; he wants to 
save enough money to spend the rest of his 
life “‘clamming,” for can’t you then live 
the life of a merry nomad under the open 
sky, the friendly stars, with change of 
scenery when you want it? Aren’t you 
then your own boss, aren’t clam shells 
worth fifty dollars a ton, can’t you sell the 


meat to farmers to feed to the pigs, and 
isn’t there always the chance that some 
lucky day you may find a pearl? 

You see, Russ has “dreams and ideas,”’ 
an unfortunate thing for anyone working 
in a factory, as Bennie soon informs him. 
Russ lands a job on the manipulator, a 
huge derrick for handling hunks of hot 
steel, and he likes his work and the grim 
machine he has dubbed “‘Betsy’’ because 
he likes, on the one hand, a man’s job and, 
on the other hand, he enjoys machines as 
long as he feels he is their master; he is 
always discoursing to Bennie about clam- 
ming and about machines being men’s 
slaves, not vice versa, until Bennie con- 
cludes that his friend, while an excellent 
worker, is “plain nuts,’ for Bennie be- 
lieves in Mr. Holt, owner of the Holt 
Factory (Ford?) and in the Holt philosophy 
which is expressed in such slogans—with 
which Bennie has his mirror plastered— 
“Machinery: the New Messiah,” or ““Work 
hard and behave yourself,” and he is 
quite willing to have Holt, God and Com- 
pany run the show, with Mr. Holt as 
senior member of the firm. 

Here is just a sample of Russ’ attitude 
towards the machine; he is talking to 
Bennie: ‘“To you, all machines are alike. 
Pieces of steel and iron put together—all 
alike. But they’re not, Bennie. Machines 
do things to us—the men that work with 
them. . . . Some machines build us up— 
help us to make the most of ourselves. 
Some tear us apart—grind us down. A 
machine geared to a man—is one thing. A 
man geared to a machine—is something 
else.”’ By this time, Russ had, because of 
“technological improvements,’’ been put 
on the assembly line, and these words give 
an indication of the insult that has been 
offered to his personality by being demoted 
from the position of a ‘‘boss of the ma- 
chine”’ to that of a “‘cog in the machine.” 
Listen: “In the motor assembly, there the 
machine is the boss. . . . The machine is 
everything and gets credit for the work 
done. You’re nothing until you’ve learned 
to be a gear—a small part of the big ma- 
chine—until there’s nothing left of you but 
a very small cog without any will... .” 

Mr. Smitter shows that he knows the 
value of comic relief to the drabness of his 
main scenes when he introduces the hilari- 
ously funny chapters IV, the dog-episode, 
and XXVI, dealing with the ‘‘House- 
wrecking party” of the unemployed Holt 
workers; and I doubt whether there is 
anywhere in the literature of this genre a 
more thrilling chapter than XI in which 
Mr. Smitter tells of the combat between 
Russ and Herman, who with manipulator 
and over-head crane fight out a personal 
grudge that calls up scenes of furious con- 
flict between antediluvian monsters. 

The chapters unfold the drab life of the 
worker in one of America’s most adver- 
tized and allegedly “humanized” indus- 
tries; it pictures the ever-present threat of 
insecurity attendant upon “production,” 
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‘new models,” “speed-up” and the other 
well-known phenomena associated with the 
age of “the New Messiah, the Machine.” 
That a sensitive soul like Russ should 
finally break under the strain of deper- 
sonalized machine-work is only natural, 
and the final tragedy, while lacking much 
of the poignancy of that in “Of Mice and 
Men,” is nevertheless no less devastating 
and catastrophic in its effect upon the lives 
of Russ, Rita, and their little son. 

What Halper has done for foundry 
worker and department-store employe, 
what Cantwell, Burke, Bodenheim, Zug- 
smith, and many others have done for 
workers on other sectors of the proletarian 
scene, Smitter has here done with rare 
skill and rich sympathy for the worker in 
auto factories, and that he has written so 
convincingly and well while avoiding the 
Seylla of obvious propaganda and the 
Charybdis of sentimentalism is only 
another tribute to an author who with 
“F. O. B. Detroit” not only takes his 
place among our best writers of proletarian 
fiction but also gives great promise for our 
literary tomorrows. 

Karl M. Chworowsky. 


A Preview 


of the Bible 


The Light of the Bible, by Vernon F.. 
Storr. Harper and Brothers. 


The sub-dean of Westminster Abbey, 
Vernon F. Storr, has rendered a definite 
service to all lovers of the Bible by giving 
us this little book of one hundred and 
twenty-six pages. It is a teaser, or what 
is known in the theaters as a “preview.” 
Quickly he reminds us that the Bible is 
not what it used to be, that, at the hands 
of scholars following the historic approach, 
the divine revelation entombed in leather 
and gold has emerged reborn as a pulsating 
throbbing literature, vibrant with the 
cries of woe and faith of men and women 
who sought God and faith in the living 
world, which was never too kind to the sons 
of men. Mr. Storr considers this in eight 
short chapters. He states in the simplest 
possible terms the direction taken by the 
Higher Critics, what the results have been 
as far as the value of the Bible to modern 
men is concerned. He does not enter into 
any technical analysis. There is no bur- 
den of data. But after reading this ‘‘come- 
on-over” little book, one will be tempted 
to haul the old Bible off its shelf, or extri- 
cate it from the closet, and adjust himself 
for an evening with King David and his 
Psalms or Jeremiah and his fight with 
king and mob. 

Beryl D. Cohon. 


At a meeting of the National Peace Con- 
ference held Monday, January 16, in New 
York City, Dr. John Howland Lathrop, 
minister of the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was elected vice president. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Two Ways of Reacting 
to Our Views on Mooney 


To the Editor: 

Remembering that neither can hope to 
be infallible, which, nevertheless, would 
you consider to be the safer standard of 
truth—the carefully considered judgment 
of a court, or the campaign promise of a 
candidate for high executive office? 

Those who believe that Mr. Mooney 
was not innocent of the crime for which he 
was convicted have this much on their side 
—the Supreme Court of California in 
People v. Thomas J. Mooney, 177 Cal. 642, 
after argument of counsel and review of 
the record, concluded: 

“From the record before us it appears 
that the defendant was confronted by 
testimony from many sources which fully 
support the verdict found by the jury. 
He was defended with great ability in the 
superior court and he was similarly repre- 
sented in this court.” 

On Mooney’s motion to have the verdict 
set aside for alleged fraud on the part of 
the prosecuting attorneys, the motion be- 
ing supported by affidavits, the court said, 
in denying the motion: 

“It must be admitted that the showing 
of fraud or misconduct on the part of the 
district attorney and his associates in con- 
ducting the trial is of the weakest charac- 
ter.” (178 Cal. 525.) 

One wonders if you have read Jn re 
Mooney, 10 Cal. (2d) 1. This was Moon- 
ey’s application, made nearly twenty years 
after his trial, for a writ of habeas corpus. 
The taking of testimony lasted a year. It 
filled twenty volumes to a total of 13,416 
pages. The opinion of the court covers 
eighty printed pages. If you have not 
read it, may I recommend it to you? I 
quote one brief passage: 

“One needs only to examine the volumi- 
nous record in this proceeding to conclude 
that underlying the Mooney defense from 
its inception has been a determined and 
vigorous campaign of propaganda and 
vilification directed with all its force 
against the state and its witnesses in an 
effort to accomplish the release of the pe- 
titioner.” 

I offer this merely for what it may be 
worth. Perhaps important criminal cases 
should be tried on campaign promises and 
telephone communications and not by the 
ordinary procedure of the established 
courts. 

Berkeley B. Blake. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 


(Our views on the Mooney case were 
held and expressed before the situation 
arose which Dr. Blake describes in his first 
paragraph. Nevertheless we appreciate 
very much the tone of his letter and the 
fact that he refers us to evidence whereas 
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other correspondents have been content to 
speak ex cathedra. The same mail which 
brought us the above letter also brought us 
the shorter letter which we print beneath. 
—Kd.) 


To the Editor: 

Please discontinue sending me The 
Register. My subscription will expire in 
March. It will be well if the intervening 
issues be not sent. 

Your many words of wisdom anent the 
Mooney case have been too much for my 
patience. 

Philip C. Knapp. 


We Fail to Convince 


To the Editor: 

Your reply to my letter in the February 1 
issue contains a dangerous quarter truth. 
There are no properly financed, organized, 
or understood organizations which deal 
with the problems of American depressed 
areas. 

It also contains another more dangerous 
error in analogy. Since the Friends live 
in a dream-world where they deny war 
and enmity, they can feed anybody they 
choose; some of us plan to fight, when 
fighting becomes the order of the day. So 
we are criminally stupid to feed those who 
will kill ourselves and our sons. 

Those who are over fifty may not ac- 
tually live to experience the full effects of 
the next great war; so, if they want to de- 
ceive themselves into a nice Neville Cham- 
berlain policy of “‘humanitarianism and 
peace in our time’ they don’t do them- 
selves any harm. But I who am under 
twenty-five and will have to live in the 
world which your kindness will make 
doubly difficult for my generation call 
your program ostrich-selfishness. 

Lewis Dexter. 

Belmont, Mass. 


Your Old Hymnbooks 
Welcome in Hungary 


To the Editor: 

Rev. Alexander Szent-Ivanyi, known to 
many American friends because of his 
sojourn as a student at Harvard Divinity 
School and at Meadville, has been trans- 
ferred from Koloszvar in Transylvania to 
Budapest where he is assisting Bishop 
Jozan in his church. Mr. Szent-Ivanyi 
proposes to hold Unitarian services in 
English, not only for those in Budapest 
whose mother tongue is English, but for 
many Hungarians who are interested in 
the language. He would like for use in 
these services two hundred copies of our 
recently discarded hymnbook. Those 
churches which have hymnbooks to con- 
tribute will please notify me, stating the 


number of copies available. Books should 
be sent to 25 Beacon Street where they will 
be packed for shipment to Hungary. 
Sydney B. Snow. 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago, Ill. 


God as Discovery Rather 
Than as Theory 


To the Editor: 

Referring to Rev. J. H. Peardon’s pene- 
trative article, permit me to suggest that 
what we need more than a creed is a tech- 
nique of attainment, practical guidance in 
a way of life, such as Glenn Clark is giving 
his young people and our own Dr. West- 
wood is teaching. 

Referring to an argument pro and con 
about the existence of God L. P. Jacks 
says something like the following, “It 
were better for us to raise our consciences 
to the level where we know there is a God. 
Some of the Oriental religions have a 
technique for this....”’ Our genius 
does not run to contemplative meditation, 
but there is something to be said for “Be 
still and know... .” 

Sir Arthur Eddington tells us that 
scientists can only give us symbols for 
reality; that we can only know reality in 
our own souls. Dr. Alexis Carrel says that 
unless we come to recognize man as a 
spiritual being the race is doomed. 

Meantime, I think we might streamline 
our present statement of faith to mean 
more. Would not something like, We be- 
lieve in the omnipresence of God, be more 
comprehensive? And I would include our 
belief in progressive revelation and the 
unity of all things created. 

The stimulus of our great work in liber- 
ating the religious thought of Christianity 
has passed, but I believe under our present 
inspired and inspiring leadership we will 
meet the challenge of helping create a new 
social order through a new individualism. 

E.B. Winn. 

Miami, Fla. 


(Our own feeling is that we had better 
leave our statement of faith alone. Its 
value is not that of a scientific statement 
but is in part suggestive and in part his- 
torical. Streamline it today and tomorrow 
you will find it out of date-——Ed.) 


A Gift that will 
Repay the Donor 


To the Editor: 

There is a Unitarian church parsonage 
in a Massachusetts village which contains 
an excellent library for the use of the 
successive ministers who occupy it. But 
the donors of the library, realizing that 
“there is yet more light to break forth,” 
were not content to leave their library 
quite complete for the period in which it 
was selected, for they wanted it to grow, 
and so ever since the endowment has en- 
abled the various ministers to purchase 


approximately twenty-five dollars worth 
of new booksa year. A splendid idea! 

Iam acquainted with a United Church of 
Canada minister who lives a few miles from 

here and he has told me that a former 
native of the town now residing in New 
York allows the pastor of his old church to 
purchase a new book every month in the 
year. Perhaps no one knows better than a 
minister what such a generous gift means 
to a minister. 

Occasionally well-to-do people wonder 
what they may do to show their personal 
appreciation of their pastor and I know of 
no more acceptable way than by giving 
him an opportunity to buy a new book, 
even if they can’t afford to let him have the 
privilege of buying religious books twelve 
times a year. 


I recall that when I was minister of a 
Unitarian church I would often long to 
purchase certain books—which had been 
highly recommended by reviewers, and 
some of which a minister would like to own 
as well as borrow—but I always had to 
forego that pleasure, though I realized that 
there were a number of wealthy parishion- 
ers and warm friends who would gladly 
have given me such books if they had 
known of my wishes. 

Now that I am in the active ministry of 
a sister denomination I think I may with 
propriety pass along this suggestion to 
those who might care to help the pastor 
of their Unitarian church in a way which 
will earn his lasting gratitude! 

Robert Lewis Weis. 

North Hatley, Quebec. 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


How Religious Education 


Helped Build a Church 


In the last issue of The Christian Register 
J. H. Peardon voices my sentiments 
exactly, in his article “Has Liberal Re- 
As one who re- 
~ members the day when he visited his uncle 


ligion Lost Its Way.” 


in Boston, and on Sunday morning would 


be told that there were some twenty or 
more Unitarian churches within the city 
limits that he could attend, and when he 
would oftentimes have to wait from ten to 
fifteen minutes at one of them before he 
could get a seat, it certainly seems, when 
one sees the conditions today, that liberal 
religion has lost its way. And yet, I be- 
lieve it can find it much more easily than 


many anticipate. 


As I gathered and organized that which 
I think is the only live and active Unitarian 
church in New England that has been or- 


ganized in the last thirty years, and as I 
do not consider myself to be superior in 
any way to the average Unitarian minister, 
it might be of interest to your readers to 
know something of the methods that were 


carried out in developing the church of 


Sanford, Maine. 

When this church was started there was 
but one Unitarian family in the whole town 
of about ten thousand people. A family, by 
the way, that gave me more trouble than 
all the rest of the church put together. I 
had preached in Sanford in 1896 in the Old 
Opera House to a large and enthusiastic 
congregation, and had talked with the 
elder Goodall, who was quite convinced 
that a liberal church was needed in San- 
ford. 

In 1909 George F. Pratt and myself 
went to Sanford to hold meetings in the 
square as part of the soap-box campaign 
that was carried on in Maine. We were 
told by one of the leading lawyers in the 
town that this would not be permitted, 
and that the only place we could hold the 


services was in the Opera House, which he 
and the Goodalls would pay for, and would 
give us an orchestra besides. 

At the first meeting, there were probably 
two hundred or two hundred and fifty 
present. I was then settled in Rockland, 
Mass., and was called again and again to 
preach in Sanford on Sunday evenings to 
congregations that often numbered four 
and five hundred people. And a call to be- 
come leader of the movement was given 
me at a very substantial salary even for 
these days. Every cent of which was raised 
in Sanford. Then began the real work. 

We hear a great deal today from the 
younger men about educational work. 
We have a young man with us here in 
Exeter who is doing all that is humanly 
possible to educate groups in various cen- 
ters. Our center was Sanford. We began 
to answer the questions about our belief in 
God, the Bible, Jesus, salvation, the here- 
after and other kindred questions that 
have always been a part of religious life. 

The first series of sermons dealt with the 
modern view of God, in which the works of 
John Fiske, James Martineau and other 
great thinkers were used, but the Bible 
seemed to be the center of interest, and a 
Bible class was organized. I sold one hun- 
dred and twenty-five Bibles to this class. 
It filled the municipal court room to over- 
flowing and even the judge’s room. We 
went through the Hexateuch showing how 
the various narratives had been welded to- 
gether. We passed on, giving them the 
modern view of the prophet as one who 
speaks for God and not as one who pre- 
dicts future events. We spent a little time 
on the book of Job and then went on to the 
New Testament. 

Now, that group has never forgotten its 
training. There was no discussion of the 
essence of religion. The great fact of re- 
ligion was taken for granted. There never 
was a discussion as to the existence of God. 
This was taken for granted, and theism was 
taught pure and simple. 


Then the larger group wanted to know 
something of what our Unitarian writers 
had done. Hence the distribution of 
tracts. If my notes are correct, and I 
think they are, there were, during the two 
years that we were organizing this move- 
ment, something like twelve or fifteen 
thousand tracts distributed in the town of 
Sanford. And go into any barber shop in 
town, at that time, or into any store for 
that matter, and you would find people 
discussing religion. There is a very witty 
story told of one of the students in the 
Bible class who, when asked what he would 
do with a certain passage in the gospel of 
Matthew, replied by saying that he was 
just a student and had just gotten as far 
as the flood and consequently could not 
answer that question. 

But, of course, this intensive education 
movement now brought a vast amount of 
criticism from the other churches, al- 
though I never remember criticizing any 
other denomination while organizing the 
Sanford movement. One very zealous 
Baptist minister said he would rather see 
houses of ill-fame on every other corner 
than see a Unitarian church come into 
Sanford, which utterance. brought about 
fourteen new families to us, not all from 
his church, by the way. 

This, in brief, is the way in which the 
Sanford movement started. Following 
this came a wonderful executive, and 
under the splendid work of George F. 
Pratt, the fine church building and par- 
sonage were erected. I had always wanted 
them to remain in the opera house. Of 
course I now see my mistake. 

Now I have said again and again that 
this work could be duplicated in a number 
of other places in New England. It has 
been said that Sanford was unique. But 
it is really no more unusual than a score of 
other towns. Our message is not only 
needed but there are hundreds and even 
thousands of people who are yearning for a 
positive liberal faith, and we can give it to 
them if we really want to, but preaching 
little well written essays delivered as if one 
were afraid that any one beyond the first 
pew should hear them or in fear that one 
might use a split infinitive will never ac- 
complish it. 

The writer has been settled over the 
oldest, and I use the word advisedly, the 
most aristocratic of Unitarian churches. 
He was brought up a Theodore Parker 
Unitarian with at least three generations 
of Unitarians behind him, and he feels that 
he has some right to express his opinion. 

I have great faith in the personnel of 
those now at the helm, and I feel certain 
that liberalism will within the next genera- 
tion find its way with a positive theistic 
faith that will carry with it all that the 
older faith of our great Unitarians had in 
times past. All of us theists and non- 
theists can work together but no real 
progress will ever be made, I believe, 
without a genuine theistic faith. 

E. J. Prescott. 
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How to Keep World Peace: Collective 
Action? Non-Resistance? Socialism? 


A Report of the Metropolitan Conference 


The midwinter meeting of the Metro- 
politan Conference of Free Churches held 
at the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Sunday, January 29, was marked 
by a vigorous panel discussion on “‘Main- 
taining World Peace.”” Clark Eichelberger, 
executive secretary of the League of Na- 
tions Association, presented the argument 
in favor of world organization of nations, 
collective security, and the appeal of 
economic sanctions. He proposed im- 
mediate action by economic means to stop 
the aggressor nations. He stated that he 
did not believe that war would result from 
this action, while failure to stop the ag- 
gressors would lead the world into war. 
Dr. John H. Lathrop of the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., offered the view- 
point of nonviolence based upon the 
Christian way of life. He mentioned that 
all of the other ways of action had been 
tried and their failure proved even in the 
time of Jesus. Jesus had offered another 
way of good will which whenever tried 
was effective. Norman Thomas of the 
Socialist Party commented upon the view- 
points of the other participants in the dis- 
cussion and pointed out the inability of 
peacelovers to accomplish anything so 
long as the profit system prevailed among 
the nations. He believes that the aggres- 
sors could have been stopped many times 
in recent years, but that the interests of 
profit makers had prevented any construc- 
tive peace action and that no leaders of 
modern nations could take the actions 
necessary for peace while bound either to 
the capitalist system or to totalitarian 
principles of government. He suggested 
that a world conference on economic re- 
lationships and on disarmament might 
have some value and should be called by 
President Roosevelt. A vigorous and ex- 
citing discussion between the three speakers 
was carried on for a period following their 
talks and members of the audience later 
participated in the discussion. As a result 
of the discussion, a committee prepared 
resolutions which were adopted at the 
evening meeting, urging a world conference 
on economic problems and extended public 
hearings on naval appropriation bills. 

The afternoon session opened at four 
o’clock with a business meeting conducted 
by the president of the conference, Rev. 
George G. Howard, Hackensack, N. J. 
Reports were given by the treasurer, J. 
Brady Bell of Hackensack, N. J.; Rev. 
Dale DeWitt, regional director of the 
Middle Atlantic States; Rev. Joseph T. 
Salek, chairman of the Committee on 
Students and Young People’s Work. 
Guests of the conference who spoke briefly 
were Weston Howe of Boston, Mass., 
field secretary of the Laymen’s League; 
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Rev. Delos W. O’Brian of Wilmington, 
Del., president of the Joseph Priestley 
Conference; and Rev. Kenneth C. Walker 
of Albany, N. Y., secretary of the Mohawk 
Valley Conference. Ministers recently 
settled in the Metropolitan area, Rev. J. 
Donald Johnston of Flushing, N. Y., and 
Rev. Vincent B. Silliman of Hollis, N. Y., 
were introduced and responded with brief 
talks. 

Dinner was served in the undercroft of 
the Church of the Saviour at which a roll 
call was taken of the churches represented. 
Rev. Joseph T. Salek of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
acted as toastmaster and introduced the 
players of the Flatbush Unitarian church 
who presented a one-act play entitled, 
“Goodbye Now.” 

Before the evening meeting, a devotional 
service was conducted by representatives 
of the Metropolitan Federation of Uni- 
tarian Young People. 


Eliot Janeway Speaks 

Rev. Dale DeWitt presided at the eve- 
ning meeting and presented the speaker, 
Eliot Janeway, consultant for the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and author of 
articles recently published on world affairs. 
Mr. Janeway, speaking on “The Post 
Munich World,” urged that the United 
States discontinue sales of war materials 
to all European and Asiatic nations pre- 
paring for war. Presenting statistical in- 
formation, he indicated that the resources 
of the United States were vastly greater 
than those of European nations and that 
only the United States was prepared to 
supply on a large scale the kind of war- 
making instruments necessary for modern 
warfare. He pointed out the shift in our 
foreign trade from the export of peace- 
time goods to the present large export of 
war materials. Among other things, he 
pointed out that money acquired by Ger- 
many through the annexation of Austria 
was now being spent in the United States 
for war supplies. 


Resolutions Adopted 

The conference, which represents nine- 
teen churches of liberal denominations in 
the New York Metropolitan area, adopted 
the following resolutions: 

Resolved: That the Metropolitan Con- 
ference of Free Churches urge the President 
of the United States immediately to take 
initial steps toward inviting representa- 
tives of the various nations to meet in a 
general conference for the purpose of set- 
tling, according to the dictates of justice, 
the serious economic and other problems 
which now underlie the uncertainties and 
misunderstandings throughout the world. 

And be it further 

Resolved: That the Metropolitan Con- 


ference of Free Churches urge upon the 
Naval Committees of both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives the impor- 
tance of holding extensive hearings on the 
proposed naval appropriation bills in order 
that representatives of the public may be 
permitted to voice their various views. 

And be it further 

Resolved: That copies of these resolu- 
tions be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, to members of the two 
Congressional Naval Committees, to the 
Metropolitan press, and to the editor of 
The Christian Register. 

An audience of about two hundred at- 
tended the afternoon meeting and 150 
were present at the dinner. Approxi- 
mately one hundred people attended the 
evening meeting. The total attendance 
was excellent in view of the extremely in- 
clement weather. Seventeen churches of 
the conference were represented at the 
conference. 


Come Over and Help Us 


There is no doubt, particularly after the 
29th of September and the Meeting of 
Munich; we Europeans know that we 
cannot get out of our troubles without the 
moral help of America! We do not talk 
of financial or military help, but of the 
moral support of our lacking ideals of 
freedom, democracy, parliamentarism, as 
well as of our religious faith. 

Our claim of support is not altogether 
selfish, because we are convinced that 
America will also benefit of her service to 
Europe. By doing so, she will protect 
herself against the penetration of ideas 
which slowly conquer Europe and will 
not spare America. The sooner defense 
sets in in America, the more hope there will 
be for success. 

The world has become small. There 
are no more separating oceans than 
spiritual borders. Nationalism is folly 
and leads to self-destruction, abolishing 
the others and putting an end to western 
culture. 

The human family is getting into ever 
closer contact and must learn to agree, 
if it wishes to live. We cannot under- 
stand that there should still be people in 
America who do not wish to interfere with 
European affairs and who believe that 
they can detach themselves from European 
cares and problems. But also in Europe 
there are reactionary people. Not only 
that we are unable to get on without 
America: America also will not exist with- 
out us, if she wishes to be faithful to her 
history and to her traditions and stick to 
her moral ideals. Together with Europe, 
it is not too late to do so; but it is urgent 
that we act without any delay! Only 
after the event of Munich have we under- 
stood that England and France alone can- 
not protect our tradition and our ideals! 
Their European allies are too weak. We 
should have seen that sooner, but we were 
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too shortsighted and may have had too 
high an opinion of England’s moral power, 
because we love England and France and 
are too much inclined to hope they will 
remain grand and victorious. 

Where should we start with the mutual 
work of collaboration on the two conti- 
nents and with the defense against totali- 
tarian ideologies? What should be done 
next? We should suggest a campaign of 
American lecturers in Europe and vice 
versa. Public opinion should be influ- 
enced on both sides of the ocean; it must 
become so strong and so united that the 
governments of outside countries are un- 
able to act against it. That will strengthen 
its influence in the countries of dictator- 
ship and the latent opposition which goes 
increasing, but still is weak and inactive. 

We do not think of an entirely political 
campaign, but of the task and mission of 
our Western culture which is threatened 
by the barbarism of “synchronization” and 
terror. It also is the task of the Christian 
Churches, Catholic or Protestant, orthodox 
or liberal. It certainly will be easier for 
the liberal Churches to make a start and 
to involve the others into this holy crusade 
for the benefit of moral freedom and 
Christian faith. It should be a con- 
temporary action of politicians and econ- 
omists, of thinkers and Christians on 
both continents. Probably the Churches 
would begin and the politicians would 
follow. But no doubt something has to 
be done as soon as possible. The triumphal 
march of totalitarian ideas seems to ad- 
vance incessantly, accompanying the blood- 
less victory ever new countries and the 
increasing abolishment of the old cultural 
Western ideals. Dictatorships work fast 
and thoroughly. I suppose one knows 
in America generally what to expect from 
them, but apparently you know that only 
in the United States and in certain intel- 
lectual centers;not in the whole population. 
It would be best to describe the threatening 
danger to the lowbrows rather than to urge 
people into a campaign which, according 
to their ideas, they are asked to lead for 
the benefit of foreigners on the other side 
of the big water, but not for their own 
welfare. America will only be able to help 
herself and Europe if her government be 
sustained by the broadest layers of the 
population and by all political parties. 

There are probably other means to con- 
vince people that the solidarity of Europe 
and America at the present moment is an 
undeniable truth and a task which ur- 
gently demands help, but we think that 
the proposed way should first be consid- 
ered. Therefore, Churches, societies, par- 
ties and charitable institutions should join 
to realize such campaigns of lectures, and 
that strongholds for them should be 
created on both continents. 

In our days, Humanity is one big family 
and her members approach and depend on 
one another. Illnesses and follies are in- 
fectious. Why should not sane ideas, 


strong and manly resolutions, sensible ac- 
tions and noble sentiments be infectious 
too? The world’s organism still has large 
reserves of health and force. But they will 
have to be mobilized. Therefore we, who 
live in healthy and sensible countries of 
Europe and remain faithful to ideals we 
once gave America, call out to her: you 
once have received from us and now that 
we are growing old, you should give us 
some of your youthful strength and help 
us to protect ourselves against that storm 
of unculture and barbarism! 

Come over and help us! 

Dr. E.. Platzhoff-Lejeune. 
Le Brassus (Vaud), Switzerland. 


“This Strange Company” 


From a sermon preached some weeks ago 
by Rev. John G. MacKinnon in the Uni- 
tarian Church of Norfolk, Va. 


Calling attention to a breakdown in 
morals and proposing a solution to this 
problem, Rev. John G. MacKinnon, pastor 
of the Unitarian church of Richmond, Va., 
stressed before a large audience at the 
Norfolk Unitarian church that the Uni- 
tarian faith provided the individual free- 
dom necessary to bring “fa new sanction 
for ethics and morality from within.” 

Mr. MacKinnon spoke on the occasion 
of the church’s home-coming, when former 
members, present members and _ their 
friends, as well as visitors, gathered for a 
special service of worship. 

‘‘We believe in freedom,” Mr. MacKin- 
non said. ‘Our freedom of speech for the 
pulpit and freedom of judgment for the 
pew are evidences of that practice.’”’ His 
topic was ‘‘This Strange Company.” 

“We of this strange company of Uni- 
tarians,”’ he said, “have been forced by our 
own thinking and observation to reach 
conclusions about our universe, ourselves 
and the relation between ourselves and our 
universe that differ markedly from those 
commonly held in this Christian civiliza- 
tion. But if that were all that marked us 
we should be legion. We feel, with millions 
of others, that the supernaturally but- 
tressed significance of life and authority of 
morals have broken down; but we do not 
stop there. We insist that we must create 
a new significance by the lives we live, and 
a new sanction for morality and ethics from 
within. There are affirmations which we 
hold in common to different degrees, in 
spite of the fact that we are a creedless 
church. 

“We Unitarians believe that the true 
measure of religion is in deeds rather than 
in creeds. We believe in man. Channing 
was called the apostle of human dignity, 
and we emphasize human dignity as con- 
trasted to human depravity. We believe in 
a reliable universe that can be understood 
ina measure. There is no conflict between 
science and the Unitarian religion. We 
feel that human reason and intelligence 
rather than so-called divine revelation will 


furnish the most effective guides to human 
conduct and human betterment. Such, 
in general, are our affirmations, but we 
are a very varied company. One some- 
times marvels that we do not crack up. 
Our actual beliefs, as individuals, are scat- 
tered through a range so wide as to appear, 
at first glance, irreconcilable. A Uni- 
tarian church contains people of all stripes 
of political and theological opinion, com- 
fortably, and with unlimited intellectual 
stimulation for all since its members are 
united not on a basis of what they believe, 
but what they do and purpose. 

“Our purpose is a double one: for our- 
selves and those who join us we want to 
find some light, some understanding, some 
system of thinking upon which we can rely 
in this strangely complex world. I can give 
you only my own thinking. I do not want 
you to accept it blindly. I ask you only 
to consider it intelligently; and to agree or 
disagree as your own mind decides. Be- 
cause we cannot believe the orthodox 
creeds, we must make for ourselves the 
thing other church members have handed 
to them ready-made—a philosophy of life. 

“Our other purpose is our influence 
upon the community in which we live. 
Our strange company is united in a de- 
termination to liberalize our community— 
to make of it a human group with a deep 
concern for the freedom of all its citizens, 
one in which opportunities that are open 
to any are open to all, one in which man 
is free to inherit and maintain his human 
dignity. Everywhere our church is serving 
this purpose, and must go on serving it if 
we are to have any other than a wholly 
selfish purpose in our world. 

“We are a strange company,’ Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon concluded, “divided upon many 
things, but always upon the inconse- 
quential elements of belief. Such divisions 
provide for Unitarians no battleground, 
and are dwarfed by important union in a 
common purpose.” 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


CHOIR GOWNS, 37-New Black Poplin Pleated- 
Academic style, $3.75 each. Lindner, 425-CR Seventh 
Ave., New York. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
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Irresponsibilities 


A Blast from a Trumpeter of Zions 
Herald (Jan. 25) and, even if we 
mix a metaphor in so doing, 
we Second the Motion 


Consider the menace of “blue penciled 
Sundays.” In the first place, they multiply 
absurdly. The calendar does not. There 
remain but fifty-two Sundays, no more, 
no less. The monopoly of them by special 
interests proceeds apace. 

The Mother’s Day appeal is of recent 
origin. Our forefathers did not have to 
put up with it. They had a mourners’ 
bench, but not a wailing wall. Father’s 
Day Sunday is, we concede, a bit more up 
to date, and we might add, considerably 
nearer to asininity. The next brilliant 
objective of the professional sentimentalist, 
so we are told, is a Mother-in-law Sunday. 
But that will not do; for there are grand- 
fathers, grandmothers, uncles, aunts, and 
cousins yet to be fittingly remembered. 
One of the latest ‘‘specials’’ is ‘National 
Letter Writing Week’’—the local post- 
master would be eternally grateful for 
some mention from the pulpit of the value 
of a personal letter. Thrice yearly comes 
the summons to preach for peace or pa- 
triotism. Indeed the minister’s mail is 
thick with communications from the 
obliging gentlemen of the swivel chair, who 
offer sermon outlines on everything from 
Sabbath observance to the urgent social 
need of Vitamin A milk. 


If You Don’t Want to Bow You Can 
Cross to the Other Side of the Street 


“It seems that the Almighty in his in- 
scrutable wisdom has made some women 
like the Red Network lady, and we have 
to bow to the inevitable.”—The Christian 
Leader. 

First informing those readers who live 
in the Orient or who never read the news- 
papers that the Red Network lady is the 
author of a book of that title who recently 
went to Washington to save the Supreme 
Court from Felix Frankfurter (she also 
thinks that Glenn Frank and Mrs. Roose- 
velt are dangerous people), we would re- 
spectfully inquire whether the above sen- 
tence from our contemporary is to be de- 
scribed as uncritical and exaggerated 
theism, as straight old-fashioned blas- 
phemy, or as a subtle boring from within 
on behalf of the godless movement? 


Some of the Japanese Undoubtedly 
Are, at that 

The Modern Review (Calcutta) passes on 
this instance of international misunder- 
standing due to the curse of Babel or the 
failure of Esperanto to spread or to some- 
thing: 

“This brings to my mind an instance in 
which the entire meaning of an idiom was 
changed after being translated into Japan- 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association {s supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and Individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D: 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


. e J 
The Unitarian Laymen’s League 
congratulates 
The Young People’s Religious Union 
as they celebrate the 
Eighteenth Annual Observance of 
Young People’s Week, February 5-11 
Laymen: Support your Unitarian young 
people in their religious and 
social activities. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6.30 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Sunday service 
atilla.m. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. February 13, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson. February 14, 15, 16 and 
17, Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, D. D., Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. Wednesday Vesper 
at 5.15 p. m. 


NEW YORK—AlIl Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.80 and 11 a. m. 


ese and retranslated into English. The 
idiom was ‘Out of sight, out of mind.’ 
This was translated into English by a 
Japanese to read, ‘Unseen is insane.’ ”’ 


Radio Announcements 
The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, Sun- 
day, 5.30 p. m., Station WIXAL, 11.79MC (25.4M). 


Boston, Mass., Dr. Everett M. Baker, Sunday, 
1.45 p. m., Station WHDH, 830 kilocycles, 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilecycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Greenfield, Mass., Rev. Robert Raible, Sunday, 
10.45 a.m. Station WHAI, 1210 kilocycles. 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, Tuesday 
1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 


New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kiloeyeles. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


